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clue the Uni. Miscellany ) 
Men Aceountable for their Faith. 
BY REV. O. A. SKINNER. 


I propose in this article to show that men are 
accountable for their faith. The idea very gener- 
ally prevails that they are not accountable. This 
idea is based upon the fact that they cannot be- 
lieve what is disproved by facts, nor disbelieve 
what is demonstrated by facts to betrue. The 
correctness of this we do not question. We 
readily grant that the decisions of the mind must 
necessarily be according to its eonsideration.— 
The decisions of the mind under such circum- 
stances are wholly independent of the will; they 
are irresistibly determined by the evidence which 
it possesses. But while we cheerfully admit all 
this, we are still constrained to maintain that men 
are accountable for their opinions; that they are 
blameworthy if they disbelieve the truth when 
they have had an opportunity to learn its nature, 
and the proofs by which it is sustained. If this 
be not the case, I am wholly unable to understand 
the Scriptures. They uniformly speak of belief 
as meritorious, and unbelief as sinful, so far as 
men have had an opportunity of knowing the 
truth. They say, Unto whomsoever much is given, 
of him much shall be required. ~ 

This is the great idea of revelation relative to 
human accountability. On this subject it speaks 
but one language, and that is, that all men are to 
be judged according to the light which they pos- 
sess. Hence Paul says, when speaking of the 
idolatry of the Athenians, And the times of the ig- 
norance God winked at, but now commandeth all men 
everywhere to repent. That is, those who had not 
the light of the gospe! were not held accountable 
to its laws; but now that it has been proclaimed, 
all who have heard it are accountable to it. In 
perfect agreement with this idea the unbelief of 
the people was attributed by the Savior, net to 
the insufficiency of truth to convince the judg- 
ment, but to the sinfulness of the heart. Thus 
Mark says, They considered not the miracle of 
the loaves, for their hearts were hardened? And 
our Savior says, Perceive ye not, neither under- 
stand? Have ye your heart yet hardened? Hav- 
ing eyes, see ye not? and having ears hear ye 
not? And in the Acts of the Apostles, it is said, 
Divers were hardened, and believed not. So Christ, 
when he appeared unto the eleven as they sat at 
neat, upbraided them with their hardness of heart 
and unbelief, because they believed not them 
which had seen him after he was risen. And to 
the disciples with whom he was walking to Em- 
mamus, he said, O fools, and slow of heart to be- 
lieve all that the prophets have spoken. These in- 
stances we give as a sample of the general voice 
of the Scriptures respecting the blame attached 
to those who reject revealed truth. 

The Scriptures are equally explicit in attaching 
merit to those who believe. Thus the Bereans 
are represented as more noble than those of Thes- 
salonica, in that they received the word with all 
readiness of mind, and searched the Scriptures 
daily, whether these things were so. The noble- 
ness or excellency of the Bereans consisted in 
their willingness to be convinced, and in their 
readiness to receive the truth; while those at 
Thessalonica shut their minds against the truth, 
and wilfully clung to their old errors. 

The correctness of these views is confirmed by 
the fact, that terrible judgments were sent upon 
cities and nations for their unbelief. Wo, says 
the Master, wo unto thee, Chorazin! Wo unto 
thee Bethsaida! But why was this wo thus de- 
nounced upon them? Because they believed not 
when the mightiest works had been done in their 
midst, and disregarded the truth which those 





works were designed to establish. How often 
was the Master’s upbraiding voice heard in con- 
demnation of the Jews? In what burning lan- 
guage did he set forth the terrible judgments by 
which their magnifieent temple was to be destroy- 
ed, their proud city levelled with the dust, and 
they doomed to woes such as had never fallen to 
the lot of any people under heaven! But why 
was the temple in which the prophets of sycces- 
sive ages had spoken, and the city which was 


be destroyed? The whole New Testament an- 
swers, In consequence of the unbelief of the Jews; 
they would not come to Christ that they might have 
life: they would not believe even when truth came 
to them clear as the sunlight of heaven. Preach- 
ing to them had been like casting pearls before 
swine. They had eyes to see, but they saw not; 


stand, but they understood not. They would not 
see,—would not hear,—would not understand, — 
they chose darkness rather than light, because 
their deeds wereevil. Thus if the Scriptures are 
to be relied upon, men are accountable for thei faith. 

In this idea there is nothing unreasonable,— 
nothing which conflicts with the nature of truth, 
or the operations of the human mind. In order 
to be convinced of this, we have only to consider, 

1. That there is truth in the world, and that truth 
is essentially different from error. This proposition 
will be disputed by none. It is true, for instance, 
that man is not the author of his own being; that 
the movements of his body are controlled by the 
will; that opposition to the divine laws subjects 
us to evil, and that obedience to them secures 
happiness. There are realities in the world, and 
truth is a statement of those realities. We sus- 
tain relations to the outward world, to each other, 
and to unvarying laws; and truth is a statement 
of those relations. There are principles which 
know no change, and which uniformly produce 
the same results, such as justice, kindness, and 
love; and truth is a correct statement of these 
principles and of their operations. He, then, 
who denies that there are truths, must either deny 
that there are realities, or that we have no con- 
ception of those realities. And yet, absurd as 
this would be, those who maintain that we are not 
accountable for our faith, hold that the only rea- 
son why one thing appears more true than another 
is, because it has been so fortunate as to enlist a 
more adroit special advocate in its favor! 

Now we maintain that there is not only truth in 
the world, but an essential difference between 
truth and error; that the difference between the 
two is really the same as between light and dark- 
‘ness, cold and heat, though not always so obvi- 
ous. Error is a fulse statement of that which 
actually exists, or a denial of the existence of that 
which exists. Error declares that to be just 
which is unjust, that to be good which is evil, 
and that to be safe which is dangerous; it is a 
false statement of realities,—of facts, relations, 
and principles. ‘There is, therefore, an essential 
difference between error and truth,—all the dif- 
ference there is between justice and injustice, 
good and evil. It is certainly, then, not unreas- 
onable to demand of men that they should receive 
the truth, and to charge them with sin in rejecting 
it. Suppose a man was arraigned for the crime 
of stealing, and should plead in defence that he 
could not see the right of one man to property 
more than another, or that he could see no 
difference between justice and injustice, right and 
wrong, where is the judge that would regard such 
a plea as satisfactory? All know there is a dif- 
ference, and that every man of reason has power 
to perceive it. Wecan no more deny this than 





we can deny our own existence. 


hallowed by a thousand sacred recollections, to’! 


‘ears to hear, but they Hieard not; hearts to under- | 





But we may go still farther than the foregoiny 
reasoning carries us, in regard to the difference 
between truth and error. We say that Christi- 
anity is true, and the truth which God gave to en- 
lighten and save the world, Now can we sup- 
pose that a wise and good Being would publish a 
system of truth for such a purpose, without sup- 
porting it by proofs sufficiently strong and numer- 
ous to give it reasonable claim to the belief of .a!! 
rational beings? Such a supposition reflects th: 
highest dishonor upon God, and charges him wit! 
demanding assent to a system which is not sus- 
tained by proofa that will stand the test of a rigic 
scrutiny, and demonstrate that it is divine. If, 
then, God has given a system of trut! to his peo- 
ple, there must be evidences of its being th: 
truth which neither the ingenuity nor learning o‘ 
man can overthrow. It must have a fitness t 
man, ‘his wants, relations and interests sufficient 
to prove that itis such a religion as a wise and 
good Being would give; and it must be substanti- 
ated by prophecies, and miracles, and achieve- 
ments, which show that God indeed gave it to the 
world., Otherwise men ought not to be blamed 
for their unbelief, and there is great injustice in 
making our peace and safety depend upon our re- 
ception of the truth. 

We are justly, therefore, accountable for ou: 
faith; and he who believes error, after having had 
an opportunity to know the truth, must have mis- 
improved his privileges, and voluntarily closed his 
mind against the light. 


2. That we are accountable for our faith, is 
evident from the fact that belief is not wholly in- 
dependent of the will. Though no man can be- 
lieve contrary to evidence, and though opinion is 
wholly beyond the direct act of the will, it by no 
means follows that the mind has no agency in de- 
ciding what it will believe. The Bible requires 
us to prove all things and hold fast that which is 
good, and to try the spirits in order to see whe- 
ther they be of God or of men. Here is a great 
duty expressly enjoined; and it is enjoined be- 
cause the only way by which truth can be ob- 
tained is by careful and candid investigation. Sup- 
pose now here is man living in various sinful indul- 
gences, who disbelieves Christianity. By chance 
he hears a sermon in its defence, though not con- 
vinced of its truth, he sees that much can be said 
in its defence; that it is a system of sublime doc- 
trines, of wise precepts, of holy hopes, and of 
benign influences. But, he says, I love my in- 
dulgences,—the ways of sin afford me pleasure,-~ 
they have attractions which I will not resist; and 
as I cannot embrace Christianity without aban- 
doning my indulgences, 1 desire no further ac- 
quaintance with it. His friends urge it upon his 
attention, they beseech him to consider its claims. 
but he répels them with sneers, and sarcasms 
and ridicule, and positively refuses to hear any 
thing they can say in its faver. Here we see that 
it is his voluntary act which prevents his believ- 
ing; he refuses to examine the proof on which 
religion is based, and for that reason, and for 
that alone, continues in his unbelief. Now is he 
not blameworthy? Is not his unbelief a direct 
act of his volition? Does he not continue an un- 
believer from choice? 

Take another ease. Suppose here is a minis- 
ter of a large and influential church, who preach- 
es the doctrine of eadless misery. A book in de- 
fence of Universalism is handed to him, which he 
commences reading. But he has not advanced 
many pages before he meets with arguments 
which he is fully conscious are irrefutable, and he 
begins to see a trembling among some of the 
strong pillars of the system which he advocates. 
He pauses, and asks whether he shall read on.— 
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He weighs the whole matter, and especeially the 
value of his rich living, and of his standing in a 
popular denomination. Seeing that if he em- 
braces Universalism, it must be, so far as it re- 
gards all worldly considerations, at an enormous 
sacrifice, he concludes not to read any further, 
and by way of atonement for what he has read, 
he doubles his opposition to Universalism, and 
labors against it with a fiery and vindictive zeal. 
Nowss he aot blameworthy? He refuses to prove 
all things,—he voluntarily chooses ignorance, 
and continues in the belief of his present system 
by a direct act of his will! 

Iu this supposed case we see one of the rea- 
sons why truth makes such slow progress in the 
world, Men will not examine it,—they will not 
prove allthings; they had rather remain with 
fashionable aad influential sects, than to come out 
and join one set for the defence of new views. 
lt has been so in all ages of the world. When 
Luther thundered his charges against the mother 
church men stopped their ears that they might not 
hear,—they did not wish to be convinced. The 
truths he presented would have converted them, 
but they had resolved not to be converted. They 
had rather remain in the old church, worship in 
its proud cathedrals, and listen to its grand chant- 
ings, and join in its pompous parades, and walk 
with kings, princes, and nobles, than become a 
follower of Him against whom all the powers of 
the Pope and his minions were directed. 

How has it been with the distinguishing truths 
of our religion ever since the days of Murray? 
The whole course of all the opposing sects has 

/ beer based upon the idea that our views must not 
be examined, and all their efforts have been di- 
rected to prevent people from examining them!— 
What is the cry uttered every Sabbath, in all 
sectarian churches of the land? Is it not, Enter 
On no account a church where these errors are 
taught?) Read not a book or paper in their de- 
fence? Listen to the arguments of no one who 

eek their support? Is not this an admission, a 
full adgnission, that they are sustained by proofs 
which cannot be refuted? If they do not feel that 
such isthe case, why do they labor to prevent 
their people from hearing and judging for them- 
selves? There is wrong here,—a great and 
grievous wrong,—a wrong which holds the mind 
in chains and keeps its eye sealed against the 
truth. Thus it must be confessed that thousaads 
are kept from embracing the truth wholly by 
worldly considerations,—they will not examine 
because they do not wish to make the sacrifices 
which embracing our views will require; and 
other thousands are held in the thraldom of their 
heavily wrought chains. There is blame here,— 
the blame of refusing to inquire,—to think,—to 
prove all things. Would they but do these, the 
proofs of truth would stand out so boldly and 
clearly that they would all be constrained to say, 
with Peter, Of a truth, I perceive that God is no 
respeetor of persons. The whole difficulty is, 
not in the power of truth to convince, but in the 
refusal of the people to make themselvas acquaint- 
ed with the truth, Thus while the decisions of 
the mind are necessarily according to evidence, 
the examination of the evidence is a voluntary act. 


3. Taat men are accountable for their faith, is 
evident from the fact that they are ugiformly re- 
garded as culpable for their neglect of the moral 
virtues of religion. Who would think of saying 
a sane man, living under the light of the gospel, 
was not deserving of condemnation for violating 
the laws of justice, kindness, and love? We 
never think of doubting that these laws are obli- 
gatory; we all feel that they are right and ought 
to be obeyed. We say that men are bound to 
think rationally respecting them, and to carry out 
their thoughts in rational action. But how are 
we to separate these laws from Christianity? How 
are we to obtain an idea of their real nature, and 
their obligatory character, aside from Christiani- 
ty? No people, except those who have had its 
pure light, have ever understood them, or regard- 
ed them, as they are understood and regarded by 
Christians. Some have had very limited views of 
these laws, and some have even denied that they 





were obligatory, Atheists have gone as far as 
that, and in perfect consistency, too, with their 
leading idea; for if there is no Supreme Govern- 
or of man, there is no fixed standard of right, and 
right must depend wholly upon education, and be 
as fluctuating as fashion. But if there be such 
a Governor, he must be the standard of right, 
and all his laws must be in agreement with his 
unchanging nature. Not only so. His laws 
must be clothed with infinite authority; for he is 
an infinite Being, and has not only the right to 
command, but the power to give sanction to his 
laws, appointing misery as the punishment of 
transgression, and happiness as the reward of 
obedience. But how are we to know all this?— 
Natural religion has never taught ‘it; the intui- 
tions of the soul have never revealed it. The 
character of the supreme Governor, the nature 
and sanction of his laws are ascertained only 
through revelation. All history justifies this aa- 
sertion. Hence it is impossible to separate the 
moral laws from the Bible. It is that alone which 
unfolds them as they are, and shows them to be 
in truth the laws of an infinite God. If, there 
fore, men are accountable for their conduct, 
they are accountable for their faith, for religion 
and morals are inseparable. Disprove revelation 
and destroy the idea of an infinite Governor, and 
you take away all the sanctions of the moral law, 
and leave us no guide for our actions. 

The close connection between our idea of God 
and our idea of his moral laws is evident from the 
fact, that we interpret the laws according to the 
character we give him. How differently do we 
understand the moral laws from what they were 
understood in the dark ages! Then the God of 
the Christian was but little elevated above a hea- 
then deity! And every year, as the light of Uni- 
versalisin penetrates the darkness of the church, 
a higher and broader significancy is given to the 
moral laws. Here is another reason why eur re- 
ligion progresses so slowly. People are reluctant 
to admit such rules of duty as it urges; they dis- 
like the construction it puts upon the moral laws; 
they say itis hard to be just under every circum- 
stance, in all relations, and to all people; that it 
is hard to be kind to all classes of evil men, and 
under every provocation, and that it is hard to 
love all enemies, the vilest and most malicious of 
them. And as there is something, say what vou 
will, in the popular idea of God, of his justice, 
kindness, and love, which at least excuses devia- 
tions from the high path marked by the laws as 
explained by us, they reluctantly give up their 
old opinions. But they must pass away, selfish 
as is the human heart, and the day will come 
when we shall see a meaning in the moral laws as 
far in advance of what we now see, as what we 
now sce is in advance of the dark ages. Then 
shall we wonder how what we now call justice, 
kindness, and love, could have passed under those 
names,—how we could have been so unjust, so 
unkind, so wanting in true love, with the Bible 
open before us, and its pages illumined by the 
perfections and glories of the Father and the Son. 

I say, therefore, again, religion and morals are 
inseparable. Why, everywhere in the Bible the 
moral virtues are spoken of as the effect of faith. 
He that cometh to God must believe that he is, 
and that he isa rewarder of all who diligently 
seek him. Faith prompts to action, guides in the 
right way. How, then, can man be accountable 
for his conduct, and not for his faith, when in or- 
der to have conduct such as it should be, he must 
have faith? We know of nothing more illogical 
than such a supposition. 
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( Oreginal. ) 
Power of Universalism. 

There are few objections urged against our sen- 
timents with more frequency or apparent confi- 
dence than this—their want of power to sup- 
port and afford comfort in the dark hour of 
bereavement, or atthe moment of death. It is 
said by our opposers everywhere that our faith 
will do to live by, (more than can be said in truth 
of Partialism,) but that io prospect of death we 


— 


sink into despair unless sustained by the truly be- 
nevolent doctrine of endless misery. We shall 
he enabled to judge something of the power of 
our faith to sustain its believers in seasons of sor- 
row, by recurring to some of its great principles and. 
contrasting them with the sentiments advocated by 
our opposers. The very corner stone of our sys- 
tem 1s the love of God, his love to the world. We 
rejoice in believing that no possible combinatior 
of circumstances can ever placea single human 
being beyond the reach of Divine love,—we feel 
that God’s love is higher than heaven, deeper 
than hell, stronger than sin, enduring as eternity, 
—we realise that, though the mountains should 
totter and tumble from their everlasting beds, 
though the deep foundations of the earth should 
be broken up, though the bright luminaries of 
heaven should forget to shine and be hurled to 
chaos and confusion, the love of God for univer- 
sal humanity would continue as perpetual as 
the throne of his majesty,—we believe, without a 
doubt, that this infinite goodness will ultimately 
lead the world to repentance and salvation, to 
God and heaven. 


Such are the great principles which every real 
Universalist cherishes as the apple of his eye. 
Such are some of the sacred truths which our 
faith reveals unto us. And who is prepared to 
say that such sentiments will not sustain their 
sincere believers in the darkest hour of trial, in 
the severest necessity of earthly being? Is there 
no power ih such a faith to buoy up the soul amid 
all the tempests of sin and torrents of afflictions 
to which man is exposed in the present state of 
his existence? Js there no arm of mercy here 
on which the fainting, dying can repose? What 
is essential that man shall find rest, shall be sup- 
ported in the hour of death? Confidence in God, 
faith in the Lord Jesus Christ, an assurance that 
bliss and salvation await the soul in eternity. All! 
these are afforded us in the blessed faith of the 
final restitution of all things spoken by the mouth 
of all God’s holy prophets since the world began. 
We are encouraged by this sentiment to place 
the most confidence in God, to look upon his Son 
as the appointed Savior of the world, aud to feel 
continually, that in the dispensation of the fulness 
of times, God will gather together in Christ all 
things, ‘reconcile the world unto himself,” and 
‘become all in all.” Now it 1s certain that all 
who cherish these sentiments will be happy both 
in life and ia death, for inthem is found every 
element of submission, support, peace and happi- 
ness. To the dying believer the gates of Para- 
dise are opening, the light beaming from God's 
throne is being manifested. The holy radiance 
of heaven is all roung about and within the de- 
parting child of truth. Tothe genuine Univer- 
salist, death is the only gate to a higher and holi- 
er life, the entrance to a sphere where all sin shall 
cease and all sorrow end, the way to that world 
where God will fully bless and endlessly save the 
myriads on myriads of his moral creation. Com- 
ing home as these principles do to the believer's 
soul, taught, illustrated and defended by all the 
revelations of God to man, they must, they do 
afford him support. All is light to his soul. He 
is going to his other father, God, to his better 
companions, angeis. And surely he will go in 
peace, in joy, intriumph. It is said a faith in 
such sentiments will not sustain men in the pros- 
pect of death, and we are called upon to renounce 
our opinions and embrace those of our opposers, 
lest we die in the dreadful agonies of despair. 
What do our opposers believe better calculated 
to afford peace and triumph than our own senti- 
ments’ They proclaim the tenet of endless mis- 
ery. They teach us that vast multitades: of the 
human family will sink into interminable torment. 
They seem to glory in this principle as one of the 
chief excellences of the Gospel. They regard it 
of such importance as to justify them in with- 
holding the Christian name from all who cannot 
believe it. This principle, ‘with ‘its kindred senti- 
ments of total depravity, vicarious atonement, & 
personal devil and an angry God, we are called 
upon to receive as alone sufficient to make us vir- 





must have something be:ter, and should uniformly 


tuous in life and happy in the immediate prospect 
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of death. But what possible consolation can be de- 
rived from such sentiments? What is there in such 
cruel partialism calculated to give peace or happi- 
ness to the living or dying? Do such tenets awaken 
confidence and love in the human soul towards God? 


I think I have shown beyond all successful contra- 
diction that Matt. xxv. 46 refers to the immortal 
state. At any rate, | have shown the utter absurdity 
of‘ your view of the subject and one or the other 
must be right—I have shown that your garbled in- 


Shall we love Deity the more fot believing him a 
cruel, partial bitter enemy ,of our race? Shall we 
more quietly, happily, triumphantly stretch ourselves | candid men regard themselves bound to abide by in 
upon the bed of death, because we believe millions | interpreting any document—that your view of the 
of our fellows beyond that point in existence will | subject is irreconcilable with some very important 
experience only wrath, curses, and endless wretch-| particulars of the context—that it leads to absolute 
edness? Cana belief in sach monstrous sentiments | Atheism, to none of which have you made the shad- 
make uny man better or happier? Does the partial- ow of reply! What more do you want?) Why, I 
ist realize the enormity of his own system, when he | can’t show that aion means the material world! In- 
claims for it the ability to afford men happiness? | deed, sir, I don’t wish to! It is not at all essential 
Let him make the dvom it fixes for men his own,—|to the strength and security of my argument. [n 
let him see his own friends, relatives, the poor vie- | fact { do not believe that the material Universe will 
aims of ceaseless misery,—let him look upon endless be annihilated, but it will be transformed and renew- 
hell-torments as things personal to himself,—and we ped, the present order of things will be destroyed, its 
apprehend his opinions of the power which partial-| present race of inhabitants will come to an end, 
ist possesses to inake men happy, will become en-| which is alt [ conceive it necessary to understand by 
tirely changed. ‘The believer in partialism ought to | the end of the world! 

do all this, before he asks us to renounce the “ faith | Tow remark in regard to your quotatation from 
once delivered unto the saints ” for his system. ‘The | Dr. Parkhurst. Ihave most clearly and fully an- 
truth is there is no power in error to afford happiness | swered that quotation on whiéh you seem disposed 
to its devotees. The doctrine of endless misery |to place so much reliance, once, and that ought to be 
never yet made one man happy, never yet proclaim- | satisfactory, but as you seem determined to put me 
ed peace to a single christian soul, never yet ocea-|down on that word by dint of obstinacy, calculating 
sioned one human being to rejoice, anit triumph on |to worry my patience, {| will repeat it again. Dr. 
a bed of death. {t never can do this, hecause there | P. says ation “is much more frequently used in an 
is nothing in it calculated to elevate the affections of |indefinite than in an infinite sense.” Very well. 
the soul or or win the confidence of the heart. Men | Now let us.inquire if this idea is at all at war with 
may possibly believe it, but they never can love it,— | my views of the meaning and use of this important 
they never can realize it without being exercised | word. Did this knowledge of the Doctor’s, of the 
with the most awful and distracting fears for them- | sense in which this word is so frequently used, at all 
selves or their fellows. ‘Tell me not then, that men | shake his faith in the doctrine of eternal punishment? 
enter into rest only as they enter into a belief of this | No, be was an orthodox man! It had therefore no 
tenet. ‘Tell me not then, that here only can we find | influence upon his opinion. We must therefore un- 
a “balm for every wound, a cordial for our fears,”— | derstand that his view of the meaning of this word 
for, believe me, in this very sentiment is the bitter- | was perfectly consistent with its acknowledged use 
ness of death, is the misery of hell, is the mother of |in the infinite sense as found in the gospel, for men 
despair. This afford peace? ‘This give triumph to | are not usually convicted of inconsistency on so clear 
the departing soul? ‘This render the pussage down /a point of knowledge. Now E can understand how 
to the tomb endurable, yea, even desirable? No!!Dr. P. is perfectly correct in his statement of the use 
never—never!! We should sooner expect “ grapes of uf this word and I am willing to admit him as good 
thorns, or figs of thistles,” than peace from such a|authority on its use. The word is used, as all ad- | 
system. ‘This sentiment is the very bane and curse | mit, to express the longest duration compatible with 
of man, It can by its dreadful influences, curdle the | the nature of things, and as we cannot determine | 
soul’s affections in their fountain, and blot out the | beforehand the period assigned for things to continue 
noble faculties of intellectual man. It has covered | ina majority of instances, where it is conveniently 
the earth with blood and caused the world to become | used, it is most frequently used in an indefinite sense. 
a great charnel-house of woe. It yet spreads mad- | Men more frequently speak of things strictly tempo- 
ness utd despair, scatters “ arrows, firebrands and | ral than they do of things eternal, and yet it is con- 
death.” Call ye that good which crushes even to | venient in many cases to employ words that will ex- 


terpretation of that text ys you to confront all 
the rules of logic and sound Biblical criticism, which 











death the fuirest flowers of human growth? 


Call ye | press all our meaning, if no more, hence the use of 


that good which sends its mildew and blight upon | this word in bonds, leases, &c., and hence its use in 


the cherished objects of our tenderest affections? 
Call ye that good which desolates our hearth-stones 
and sends a poisoned urrew to our own souls? = It 
is not good,—it cannot afford rest to the believing, 
realizing soul. 

Let the reader, then, turn away from such a sys- 
tem to the truth as found in ‘the Scriptures. Let 
him recognize in God the Father of all men, in the 
Lord Jesus Christ the Savior of the world, and look 
onward to heaven as the ultimate and happy home 
of universal humanity. Let him cast away the nar- 
rowness of human wisdom, and bask in the glorious 
universality of divine grace. Let his hopes be ele- 
vated, his aspirations purified, his affections chas- 
tened and his virtues ripened, beneath the holy in- 
fluences of fight, love and truth. May God tind a 
child, Jesus a disciple, and truth a faithtul follower, 
in every professed Universalist; then, indeed, will 
the world see and learn the power of our faith, both 
trom the lives and deaths of its believers. Even so, 
saith the spirit. MELANcCTHON. 





Theological Controversy.—No. 19. 
MR. MASON TO MR. BALLOU, 


Dear Sir,—Claiming the indulgence of your read- 
ers while [ correct a mistake in relation to the dura- 
tion of Christ’s ministry, to which you have called 
tny attention, I will just say, that, whatever offence 
it may be regarded by others, yet to me, such errors 
in time, in the hurry of writing and without any op- 
portunity to correct ny proofs are unavoidable. A 
better chronologist with a more tenacious memory, 
might claim exemption from such mistakes but I 
never expect to even in regard to things best known. 
And while Ll am upon this point { will just say once 
for all, that, situated as | am, far from your press 
with no chance for a second review, J expect rea- 
sonable men will exercise considerable lenity in their 
eriticism of my productions, for not unfrequently, 
whether from my own carelessness or from that of 
the printer, I find it difficult or impossible to gather 
my own idea from the printed copy. As to my inti- 
mating that the translators reederad hemeran “ the 
day” in Acts xvii. $1, [ have not intended to intimate 
any such thing. I have not cited that text nor even 
referred to it as you will see by a review of my piece. 


the temporal or indefinite sense in the O. Testament. 
Until you reply to what I have already said about 
the nature of punishment admitting the use of this 
word in an endless sense, I shall pay no further at- 
tention at present to that point. 

Now, sir, before proceeding farther | wish to re- 
mind our readers of some propositions which [ have 
maintained in regard to this word and to which you 
have offered no reply whatever. 1st. ‘That its liter- 


al meaning is nee time that ever runs on but 
‘That its use in the N. Testa- 


never runs out. Qd, 
ment in the vast majority of instances is in the infi- 
nite sense, is strictly and properly everlasting! When 
you can fairly overthrow these fundamental positions 
[ will surrender. Again | wish to remind them of 
some other propositions in regard to this word which 
you have made but a lame effortto rebut. Ist. ‘That 
this word is the strongest phrase in the Greek lan- 
guage to express everlasting time. ‘This Prof. Stu- 
art says himself, notwithstanding you have foisted 
him into your defence as part of your authority, and 
this fact shows most conclusively the miserable poli- 
cy you pursue, in gleaning a fragmentary remark 
here and there, that does not when cited, reach the 
point at issue, and from a man that bas written ex- 
tended articles on this very word against Universal- 
ists. Pursue this course, and you can prove any 
thing you please not only from the Bible but from 
any author! No one pretends but that there are 
other words in the Greek language which are often 
used to express eternal duration. But all that you 
have quoted as | have shown were not primarily 
employed to express the nature of perpetuity of time, 
in the abstract, but to express the idea of space and 
applied to living agents as Gods or men, to things 
united by an inseparable tie, &c.; while this word 
primarily and literally means, continued, uninterrupt- 
ed existence, and as it is the most literal, the most 
simple and the most commonly used to express time, 
80, y every law of rhetoric, it mast be most forcible! 
2d. I stated that this word with other phrases em- 
ployed by Christ and his apostles to denote the na- 
ture of punishment, way employed by the Jews in 
regard to the same thing; and T chink you have as yet 
made no head against this important argument, in 





fact in your last let’.er you pretty much give up all 





hope of saving yourself: from the vortex of infidelity 
into which your argument would inevitably pluoge 
you! My first quotations from Josephus, | can sur- 
render, altHough | believe the evidence for their gen- 
uineness fully equal to that against it, but if! give 
up these, because you maintain that most men regard 
the extract spurious, then you must allow the force 
of my quotations from the Targums, for the same 
law of evidence obtains in both cases. Whatever 
may be the opinions of some few German authors, 
Mr. Horne, with a full knowledge of the views of 
these authors, states it as the generally received 

inion that these Targums were composed about 
the Christian era. And in such cases we must yield 
to the preponderance of authority, to the enlighten- 
ed decision of the majority, for by that rule the dif- 
ferent books of the Bible have been established as 
canonical. Besides if you compel me to give up my 
first quotations from Josephus because they are gen- 
erally believed to be spurious, by the same good rule 
I shall claim the benefit of the ‘l'argums, for they 
are generally believed to have been written about 
the Christian era. Consistency, sir, isa jewel!! But 
my second quotation from Josephus I[ conceive to be 
stroug against you, for according to your own admis- 
sion aet is the only word in aton that gives to it the 
idea of duration and as the same phrase eomposes a 
part of aidtos you must in fairness acknewledge that 
Christ uses the identical phrase for the duration or 
punishment that the Jews used. Just as much iden- 
tical in form and import us everlasting and ever-en- 
during. I deny that aidios is any stronger term than 
aionios. Does the adjective divine — duration 
any more than the adjective existent? ‘lhe idea ot 
duration does not necessarily enter into either word. 
Is not sending a man into prison sending him into 
punishment? In regard to Judith and Enoch I think 
their testimony is to the point and until you can show 
it otherwise and clear yourself from the toils of infi- 
delity in which you are ensnared [ shall consider the 
whole argument on this point irrefutably sustained. 

When you will show that there is any inconsisten- 
ey in regarding human life a season of probation, 
because it is not wholly separated from just punish- 
ment it will be time for me to defend myself; I have 
no wish to anticipate an argument the nature of 
which I cannot conceive of. I say you cannot take 
the common meaning of aet to determine either the 
literal or common meaning of its eompounds but you 
ean take the literal import of aei to ascertain the 
literal meaning of its compounds at least so far as 
those compounds are affected by that word. Butthe 
common meaning of the simple may and does vary 
from the common meaning of its compounds, while 
its literal meaning is the same whether in a single 
or compound form. Ido not take the common mean- 
ing of aet to determine the literal import of aion I 
take the literal meaning of the word—and Aristotle 
and Mr. Ballou are my authority—to determine the 
literal meaning of aion. ‘Then, to determine the 
common, N. ‘Testament meaning of aion [quote Dr. 
Edwards whose statement you have not yet attempted 
to confute. Again, this word, when applied to God 
does not denote more than its literal meaning. It pro- 
perly signifies everlasting, the evérlasting God, but 
does this phrase denote the past eternity of God? No 
simply his future eternity. From everlasting to ev- 
erlasting thou art God. You must be quite embar- 
rassed for something to say against this word to light 
upon every such trivial notion! 

( Coneluded next week.) 





( Original, ) 

Br, Battov,—lIt has been our lot to be called to 
part with our youngest child, Lucy Edla. She died 
on Thursday evening last, with congestion of the 
brain. The services were held in the ‘own Hall on 
Saturday last, and Br. Browning preached a good 
discourse. 

Thus has death taken from us another lovely flow- 
er, to transplant it we trust ina more genial clime 
Our hearts are pained, and almost refuse to he com- 
forted; but calling in for our aid, the faith we pro- 
fess, we follow the loved one through golden vistas 
into the realms of blessedness, and there see it en- 
circled in the arms of that Savior, who, while on 
earth, said, ‘* Suffer little children, and forbid them 
not, to come unto me, for of such is the kingdom of 
heaven”; and thus believing, we yield into the hands 
of its owner, endeavoring tc school our hearts into 
that quiet submission, that becomes the Christian he- 
liever, under all the varied circumstances of human 
life. God has taken it, 

‘* To show how sweet a flower 
In Paradise would bloom.” 


Williston, May 18, 1846. Joun Gregory. 





Great alarm prevails among the Catholic hierarchy 
of Mexico, in apprehension of an invasion from the 
United States, and the falling of the church treas- 
ures into the hands of the heretics. 
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(From the Ladies’ Repository.) 
A Familiar Sketch. 
BY MISS H. J. WOODMAN. 


There was feasting and revelry in one of the 
proudest mansions of the land, in honor of the eigh- 
teenth birth day of the daughter of Governor H——. 
The father filled with honor the highest office in the 
gift of the citizens of one of the New England 
States, and a proud and happy father was he that 
night, when his beautiful daughter moved among 
the young, the gifted and the wealthy, the object of 
universal admiration. Her delicate form robed in 
wrought lace, worn over a silk, in color as delicate 
as the blush-rose, relieved her somewhat pale but 
certainly very lovely face. Her hair, of golden 
brown, fell in graceful curls over her forehead, 
while behind, it was simply braided and wreathed 
with white roses. 

Among that bevy of flattering and admiring friends, 
there was one who felt too deeply to echo the 
common-place observations of others, and an acute 
observer might have seen that Lieutenant Meadville 
—for so was he called—was not as light of heart as 
the occasion seemed to warrant. It is true that his 
eye followed Estelle through the mazes of the dance, 
and whenever she paused to do the honors of a 
hostess; and occasionally he was at her side, his 
dark eyes fastened upon her face, and his lip 
wreathed with a smile,in which there seemed as 
much of doubt as pleasure. She received his atten- 
tions without emotion, and at times replied some- 
what carelessly to his remarks, as if her thoughts 
were pre-occupied. ‘There were two troubled hearts 
in those gay apartments,—one beat under the light 
robe of Estelle, the other beneath the rich uniform 
of Lieutenant Meadville. 

Since Estelle was fifteen, the young officer had 
been a constant and welcome visitor at the mansion 
of the Governor, who regarded him with a friendly 
eye, and was perfectly willing that he should win 
his hounsbeld Gower and transport her from a fa- 
ther’s to a husband’s home. Estelle certainly ad- 
mired the brave and sensible young man, but admi- 
ration is not love. Meadville had never gained 
confidence to declare his affection to the lovely girl, 
and when the ball to celebrate her birth day collect- 
ed the elite of the neighborhood, he mingled among 
them, breathing heart-felt congratulations; but a 
shadow sat upon his brow and veiled the brightness 
of his smile. 

He joined not the dancers, but wandered to the 
music-room, where Estelle’s voice was sweetly blend- 
ing with the melody of the piano. 

As he took his station near her, she turned her face 
towards him with an expression he never forgot, and 
ina low voice sang the following words— 


i dare not breathe the love I feel, 

But oh! what raptures o’er me steal, 
When the mild glance of that dear eye 
Shines like a star in love’s own sky. 


The world condemns my wayward choice; 
Aad oh, I dare not now rejoice, 

Lest parents curse the household flower, 
That blossoms in its native bower. 


The dancing and mirth continued until an early 
hour in the morning. Without, the moon unshad- 
»wed by a cloud, sailed up the deep blue of an au- 
tumn sky, and, unobserved as she supposed, Estelle 
glided behind the curtain which veiled the deep 
window, and gazed upon the tranquil scene. She 
raised the window, and with her head bent thought- 
fully upon her hand, she weleomed the breeze that 
‘ooled her fevered brow. Suddenly she started, for 
the light was obstructed by a tall, manly figure who 
with noiseless/step had gained the piazza, and was 
breathing words of passionate endearment. 

** Not here or now,” said Estelle, whose face was 
fearfully pale. ‘Our strange, unfortunate attach- 
ment is wrecking all my happiness, and even to- 
uight, when all seemed so joyous, | have trodden 
these rooms with an aching, «distracted heart. To- 
morrow, my parents shall know all, and then, in- 
stead of blessings there will be curses heaped upon 
me. ‘They will not see that your talents are above 
your station, and that those nice distinctions that 
inen draw are wholly disregarded by Nature. Go 
now, for footsteps approach and. you must not be 
recognized.” She yielded her small jeweled hand 
to his embrace, and he bent his lips upon it with a 
murmured farewell. 

Ihe curtain was raised for a moment to admit 
the slight form of Lieut. Meadville, and as they 
stood together in that holy moonlight, it was not 
difficult to believe that Heaven had destined them 
for each other. He took the hand that rested upon 
the casement, and gazed anxiously upon that trou- 
bled face. 

She permitted the liberty for a moment, and then 
withdrew her hand, saying mildly, ‘ I supposed I 


came here unobserved, but it appears I am mistaken. 
Methinks, Meadville, you have somewhat forfeited 
your character for gaiety to-night. Will you not 
oin the dancers’ Let me introduce you to Emily 

vell, the loveliest maiden amid yonder bevy of 
beauties. Have you observed those full, dark eyes 
of hers, so full of intelligence and feeling? Come, 
they will make a poet of you at once.” 

‘* No, no, Estelle, | came here to speak with you, 
to end suspense that has become A ny ey i 
have not been gay to-night, nor, unless | am mista- 
ken, has your heart been lighter than mine. I have 
loved you with my whole heart, dearest, since our 
first acquaintance. I have asked for fame only that 
I might crown you with its laurels, and have valued 
wealth only that at some future day I might shower 
its blessings upon your pathway. From your con- 
duct I cannot read your heart, and so with your fa- 
ther’s gracious permission, I ask from your lips the 
sentence which to one true heart brings happiness 
indeed or floods of anguish.” 

He bent to catch the words which for some mo- 
ments Estelle could not utter. At length the pale 
lips parted and a whispered—“<I[ love another,” 
crushed the last flower of hope in the breast of the 
gallant and warm hearted young man. He passe! 
from the recess to the piazza through the window 
which reached the floor, after hurriedly clasping the 
trembling girl to his heart and sayiag— 

** You have crushed the heart that doted on you, 
and I must see you no more.” He stood a moment 
in the cool air,then returned to take a farewell of the 
Governor and his lady, and the next day, was on his 
way to P. » to join his ship. 

The morning sun sent his bright rays into Estelle’s 
room and aroused her from heavy slumber. She 
started at once into painful consciousness, and hasti 
ly prepared herself for breakfast,—‘* To-day my fa- 
ther shall know all,” said she mentally, “ for I can- 
not abide this concealment longer. It were better 
he knew the worst, though he withdraw from me a 
parent’s love and protection;” and with this deter- 
mination she descended with a somewhat lighter 
heart. When the morning meal was concluded, she 
followed her father to the library, and with pale lip 
and cheek, and a voice faltering with conflicting 
emotions, she laid bare before him the secret recesses 
of her heart. 

‘<'The name, the name, of him you have so rashly 
chosen,” said the Governor, somewhat impatiently. 
Her head fell upon his bosom, and her face crim- 
soned as, in a low tone, she breathed a few almost 
indistinct words. Her futher started as if he had 
seen an adder in his path, for the beloved was none 
other than his handsome and intelligent young coach- 
man. 

Reader, [ am dealing with facts, not fiction, and 
the occurrences I am te narrating actually took 
eg in my grandmother’s time, in one of our own 

ew England States. I have indeed embellished 
them, or, as an affected friend once remarked in 
relation to one of his mediocre productions, ‘‘ I have 
endeavored to throw a veil of romance over the af- 
fair,” without affecting the truth of the main inci- 
dents. ‘Truth is stranger than fiction. 

‘* But, my daughter, his education, his circum- 
stances,—of what could you have been thinking? 
He must be utterly unfit to associate with the aristo- 
cratic friends of the daughter of Gov. H ? 

‘‘You mistake, father. Beneath an humble garb 
he hides a noble heart and a good intellect; and I 
can never love another. You may, and | doubt 
not do, call this waywardness and folly; but who 
can control the heart? I have endeavored and have 
not succeeded; but do with me as you list, for you 
have been the kindest and tenderest of fathers, and 
I will freely give life and happiness as an offering of 
my filial love.” 

The father saw that remonstrance would be vain, 
so with an indulgence not often exercised, he lent a 
helping hand to the, young man, and soon experi- 
enced the satisfaction of seeing him respected and 
beloved in good society. He received from her fa- 
ther, the hand of Estelle, and they lived long and 
happily together. One child, a son was all that was 
born to them, and he grew rapidly to manhood, and 
entered college with high hopes and a determina- 
tion to win its flattering honors. The college vaca- 
tions he always passed at home, and during one of 
these he saw for the first time, a young and pretty 
girl whom his mother had brought from the country 
to assist in household work. Pleased with her in- 
nocent and intelligent face, be regarded her with 
more attention than was consistent with his peace 
of mind, or the brilliant destiny anticipated for him 
by his doting parents. At the next vacation, he 
made known to his father his settled determination 
to offer to the pretty housemaid his heart and band. 
Great indeed was the consternation in that now 
aristocratic household, but memory faithful to the 
past, checked the querulous complaint, and) they 








who had sv frustrated the hopes of Gov. H—— and 





his lady, felt they had no right to interfere in this: 
matter. 

The young girl was removed to the r, suit- 
able means of education were provided for her, and,. 
when college discipline was over, they were married. 
The young busband pursued an honorable career,. 
and in the prime of manhood he was elected to the 
gubernatorial chair, 

I have given the facts as they were related to me 
and they are strictly true. The descendants of the- 
family yet remain, and should they chance to see 
this, they may wonder that the memory of these 
rather strange occurrences should have survived so. 
long. I trust they will be in no wise offended at the 
liberty astranger has taken with their genealogical tree.. 





A facetious friend lately read to me the following: 
pages with which [ was so much pleased that I beg- 
geil permission to introduce them into this sketch. 
It has the rare merit of being a very faithful ‘* pic- 
ture as far as it goes, of a teacher’s life.” 

I was for some little time an assistant teacher in a 

ublic school of high reputation in New England. 
here are some ludicrous occurrences in school- 
keeping; and as my mirthfulness is more fully devel- 
oped, | believe, than any other organ on my crani- 
um, my memory has proved more retentive of such 
incidents, than of those of a more vexatious nature. 
For the first week or fortnight after my introduction, 
in the establishment, I was haunted with the ghost 
of my predecessor. I, of course, like every body 
else, had ways and ideas of my own, but if they dit- 
fered in any degree from those of the former teach- 
er, wo to my ears! ‘They were assailed on every 
side with, ** Miss Jones didn’t tell us so.” ‘* Miss 
Jones said we must read it so,” and Miss Jones said 
this, and that, and forty other things, that probably 
never entered her ~ I at last had to declare, 
(1 hope she will forgive me if she ever hears of it,) 
that what Miss Jones said was of no consequence 
whatever; that she had left and I had taken her 
place, and now they must do as JIsaid. The wise 
shakes of the head, the visible doubts of my success 
if I deviated from her couse of instruction that fol- 
lowed, were quite edifying to behok!, As Iwasa 
new teacher, (this being the commencement of my 
duties, in any professional line,) there were many 
deceptions practiced upon me. Many were the ap- 
—— under false pretences, to go ‘*down-” 
arious, and singular were the complaints that at- 
tacked the boys, to obtain an early dismission from 
their books. I am fearful that while. expesing the 
frauds and dishonesties of my pupils, I am also bear- 
ing testimony to my own simplicity. But I have 
watched with the most intense and anxious curiosity, 
the motions of a boy who would be alternately 
wrenching his nose, and, thrusting one or more fin- 
gers down his throat, till [ could restrain no longer, 
and would exclaim, “ what are you doing??? The 
boy of course would drop his eyes on his book and 
answer nota word. But his neighbor, knowing pro- 
bably from personal experience, the end and aim of 
his exertions, would immediately spring up and with 
his * Please ma’am, he’s a trying to make his nose 
bleed, or make hisself sick so he can go down,” would 
solve the problem to my perplexed brain of his mys- 
terious proceedings. But I was innocent and_be- 
lieving, and they knew it; they practiced well on my 
credulity. Children are quick-sighted. They knew 
my goodness, as they called it would not last long; 
and they determined to make the most of it. One 
day a boy brought me a note requesting his dismiss- 
ion at four o’clock, our usual hour for closing was 
five. The note appeared to me very fair; I could 
detect no cheat in it; it was Law and Gospel to my 
mind; the thought of disputing its authority, or de- 
nying the request therein contained, never for a mo- 
ment entered my head. Remember, reader, I was 
uninitiated in the ways and arts of boyhood; or ra- 
ther I should say of wicked boys. Ten minutes be- 
fore the hour arrived, that he might be punctual in 
meeting his engagement at home, | told him he was 
at liberty to go. No doubt he laughed in his sleeves 
at me, for [ had not been there but a day or two, and 
had not learned his character which was one of the 
worst in that large schoo]. When the principal, (a 
gentleman of great worth and taleut) saw him about 
to take his departure, he immediately recalled bim, 
and asked for his note; doubted its authenticity, and 
despatched a boy to his residence in order to_ satisfy 
himself. [ thought it very impolite in the. master to 
qvewien the veracity of the bey in this manner; but 
wondered no longer, when the messenger returned 
and pronounced it a torgery. Jenkins, the bearer of 
the note, exhibited not the least sign of uneasiness 
during the absence of his detector, nor of surprise at 
the information he brought on his return; and why 
should he? He was perfectly callous to all disgrace, 
I was not long in finding him out. He was the most 
artful child | ever knew, he would never learn any 
thing, and was obliged to leave school on_acceunt of 
his age, although in the lowest class. I have often 
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asked myself of him, asf have of many others un- 
<ler my care, as to his influence on society, as a citi- 
zen, a husband, (for he was at that early age a great 
admirer of the fair,) and a father; ignorant, artful 
aad vicious, as he was, that influences caunot be very 
beneficial. 

‘There was another little fellow, quite the reverse 
of Jenkins: he was one of nature’s noblemen. His 
name was Bacon. | could verily believe he was 
akin to Lord Bacon himself. He was about six 
years old; a noble boy, always frank, honest, and 
studious; not too tame to be a rogue, but too consci- 
entious and too proud. [loved to see him, for I 
could see him, catch anew idea. His glistening eye, 
and his proud smile showed that he appreciated the 
acquisition. The class of which he was a member, 
was one day reading a poem written by N. P. Willis, 
called * Saturday Afternoon,” commencing, 

** 1 love to look on a scene like this, 

Of wild and careless play.’’ 
The words, ‘I am fourscore years,” &c., came to 
him. He asked me how many fourscore years were; 
1 told him eighty, and thought no more of it. Some- 
time after the class had finished their recitation, he 
came to me with the air of one who had solved a 
difficult problem. Pointing to the line in question, 
he said, “ This is not true; for [ know Mr. Willis, 
and he isn’ near eighty: [should not think he was 
older than—” he stopped: and looking in my face 
saw a smile, that I in vain endeavored to suppress, 
at his earnestness, and unwilling to risk his reputa- 
tion for guessing, finished his sentence with—* very 
young.” I explained to him the idea of the author: | 
he was glad that the reputation of his friend for) 
truth, had not suffered from this poetical effusion. 
He laughed at his own stupidity, till his bright clus- 





ters of curls danced again. He was unsophisticated 
indeed, to look for truth in poetry. 

The image of one other child comes up before me. | 
Poor fellow, my heart aches to think of him. He} 
was humpbacked. He seemed marked by God as a | 
receptacle for our sympathy, kindness and indulgence. | 
He had them all the while he was in school. He 
Was permitted to sit or stand during recitation as he 
pleased, and to take any posture however disorderly 
in appearance, that suited his convenience. ] have 
often seen him, of a summer afternoon, with his 
head leaning on bis desk, and his pale cheeks half 
covered with his long black eyelashes, in a sound, 
sweet slumber. 1 could never find it in my heart to 
disturb him. And if his lessons were deficient, could 
1 reprove? Ah no! ‘The angels, thought [, will 
educate him. This continued indulgeace produced 
its usual effect; he became troublesome; rather im- 
posing upon my good-nature, which really was ex- 
tended beyond its usual limits in consideration of his 
afflictions. ‘Thinking he needed some check—a little 
wholesome fear, without which, no child can be pro- 
perly governed, I sent him, one day, for some par- 
ticular fault, to a little room adjoining the main hall, 
where all delinquents were sent, and where their 
offences were examined, and punished according to 
the discretion of the master. I knew, that that be- 
ing his first appearance in that hall of judgment, and 
from that silent appeal to lenity, visible, if not audi- 
ble, in his personal deformity, and his delicate, spir- 
itual face, that a reprimand would be the extent of 
the punishment inflicted. [ shall never forget his 
look when he heard my command. His large dark 
eyes dilated to twice their usual size with astonish- 
ment and dismay. That he, who had never from 
his cradle received a word, but of tendernéss and 
pity, should be sent with the idle, disobedient, and 
vicious, to be punished! He could scarce credit his 
own ears. When he became convinced that I was 
in earnest, his eyes filled, he buried his face in my 
lap, and exclaiming, ‘* Oh! my back aches so,” burst 
into a flood of tears. Ah! little philosopher! Thou 
knewest that no human heart, much less a woman’s, 
could resist such an appeal. 1 who had caused this 
sudden * back-ache,” knew well the cure. I revoked 
my sentence, and in a few moments, he was cheer- 
fully and smilingly engaged with his book. He is 
since dead. Dead? He has since begun to live; and 
his unencumbered spirit, will soar high even in hea- 
ven, to find his equals in innocence and love. 

_ But farewell school, with all thy pleasures, vexa- 
tions, comicalities, and pathos! have exchanged 
thee for a neat, smiling cottage, on the banks of a 
neighboring river, and my forty wild, rude boys, for 
one dear, kind, docile pupil—my husband. 


PRAPLAALDDRAL LADD LAP AD 


Let all those who feel the stings of guilt, who he- 
moan the wretchedness they Save brought upon 
themselves and others, who desire the pure and per- 
fect joys of innocence—forsake the evil of their 
way, and return to God, who will abundantly 


pardon and give them peace and safety. God’s mer-| 


cy endureth for ever. It never fails. The chief of 
sinners obtained it. ‘There is hope for all. Let 
none despair. Let all rejoice in God, and praise 








him for big wonderful works to the children of men. 


For the Young Fotks. 
The Child and the Bird. 


CHILD. 
Little bird! little bird! come to me! 
I have a green cage ready for thee. 
Beauty bright flowers I’ll bring to you, 
And fresh ripe cherries all wet with the dew. 





BIRD. 


Thanks, little maiden, for all thy care; 

But I dearly love the clear cool air; 

And my snug little nest in the old oak tree, 
Is better than golden cage for me. 


CHILD. 


Little bird! little bird! where wilt thou go, 
When the fields are all buried in snow ? 
The ice will cover the old oak tree— 
Little bird! little bird! stay with me. 


BIRD. 


Nay, little damsel; away I’ll fly, 

To greener fields and a warmer sky. 
When spring returns with pattering rain, 
You will hear my merry song again. 


CHILD. 
Little bird! little bird! who will guide thee 
Over the hills and over the sea? 
Foolish one! come in the house to stay; 
For I am verv sure you'll lose your way. 


BIRD. 
Ah! no, little maiden—God guides me 
Over the hills and over the sea. 
* I will be free as the rushing air, 
Chasing the sunlight every where. 


Dialogue. 


A good little boy said to his father, one spring 
morning, “how sweet the birds sing, pa. What 
makes them sing so happily?’ 

Father. They are chanting their morning services 
to their Preserver. ‘They are truly happy—they 
know no evil. 

Child. Does Go care for little birds? 

F. Certainly He does. 


C. O Pa, just xee this pretty rose. I will pick it 


for sister. What makes it smell so sweet? Did 
God make this rose? 

F. Yes. 

C. Then He loves roses, and every thing—don’t 
He, pa? 


F. Yes, my son, He loves every thing. 

C. 1 once heard you say that God hates naughty 
boys and girls, and now you say He loves birds, and 
every thing. 

F. Goi does hate ugly boys and girls. 

C. Pa, is it not little boys’ and girls’ naughty actions 
that He hates, and not children? Pa! pa! the other 
day little Albert told me that Christ loved little chil- 
dren, 

F. Be quiet, child. 

C. Pa, if God hates me, He always will, for little 
Albert says God will never change; he says that 
God loved me. If God don’t change, pa, He always 
will love me. Pa! pa! don’t you love God because 
He loves you? 

F. Yes, my son. 

C. So do if 


- 


[ Better Covenant. 
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Theological Controversy.—No. 19. 
MR. BALLOU TO MR. MASON. 

Dear Sir,—As I have waited, what I judge to be a 
reasonable length of time for your rejoinder to my last, 
and it has not yet arrived, I suppose you have closed on 
your part, as it regards your argument for endless misery 
and partialism. therefore, I think it proper now to write 
an argument ina few brief letters, addressed to you, in 
favor of Universal Salvation. Heretofore, you have had 
the affirmative and myself the negative, but if there is 
any advantage in occupying a negative position, [ am 
willing you should share equally in that advantage. 

The distinguishing sentiment of the denomination to 
which I belong, is, the worthy and sublime idea of final 
Universal Salvation, or Universal Holiness and Happi- 
ness. All are equally and truly Universalists in theory, 
who believe in the final holiness of all. whether they 
believe in punishment after this life, or not. The grand 
rule or principle of the Divine government is Paternal— 
is the greatest good of the whole Universe—and all Di- 
vine punishment is in harmony with this principle, which- 
ever view of punishment we may adopt. 

However much you and | may disagree about man’s 
being saved from justice, from the wrath of God—from 
an endless hell, &c., I think you will coincide with the 
idea, that the essential, the sine qua non of salvation, is 
the deliverance of the mind from the love and practice 
of sin—from the influence of error and unbelief, and 
bringing it to the love and practice of holiness, of obe- 
dience to God’s law of love. By Universal Salvation, 
then, we do not mean that all, or any will be saved or 
happy in their sins, but that this same work of purifying, 
of regeneration and sanctification, which you and others 
believe will be done for a part of mankind, will go on. 
and continue until the last sinner shall bow in voluntary 
submission to the hehest of Infinite Love. I believe, 
that God and Christ, all holy angels and all good men, 
are in favor of sucha glorious consummation! Do not 
you and all Christians desire and pray for such a result ? 
And when you are most filled with the Holy Spirit, do 
you not pray for it the more ardently? I desire you to 
remember, the Spirit teaches us how to pray as we ought, 
and in accordance with the will of God: Rom. viii. I 
shall presume, at any rate, that you allow, that final 
universal holiness and happiness, if it can be effected, 
would be a much better and more desirable consumina- 
tion of the Divine government, than the unending rebel- 
lion and wretchedness of a part of mankind and the 
happiness of the rest. Fully believing, that ‘* the Gos- 
pel is good tidings of great joy which shail be unto ail 


people,’ { shall, without further preliminary remarks, 
endeavor to prove by Scripture and reason, the truth of 


the following thesis : 


Proposirion I. By or through the Mediation of 


Tat Boy witt yet BE a Man.—The other day | Jesus Christ, ‘*‘ Tue Savior or tHe Woaup,” and the 
we saw a bright little boy, some seven summers old, influence of God’s Holy Spirit, all mankind will finally 


tugging away through the snow with a large armful 
of wood. We were just on the point of speaking a 
word of praise.to him, when the little fellow’s feet 
slipped from under him, and down he fell, wood and 
all, upon the side-walk. We expected to see him 
burst out a crying, when to our surprise he arose 
with much composure, saying, “darn it; PH try that 
over again.” With enuch energy of purpose~he 
gathered up his wood and went on his way. We’ll 
het a rusty copper that boy will yet be a distinguish- 
ed man.—Manchester (N. H.) Messenger. 





Taxine 1t Easy.—‘* When a stranger treats me 
with disrespect,” said a poor philosopher, * I com- 
fort myself with the reflection that it is not myself 
that he slights, but my old cout and shabby hat, 
which to say the truth, have no particular claims to 
admiration. So if my hat and coat choose to fret 
about it, let them, but it is nothing to me.” 

This philosopher, with all his poverty, was rich in 
wisdom. 





stands for Quarrel, which naughty boys do, 
But bk hope, dear reader, far better of you. 





Answer to the Enigma of last week—‘ Edwin 
Arthur Holbrook.” 


‘ 





yield voluntary obedience to the Divine law, and being 
thus holy, will consequently be happy. 

{ shall take it for granted that you agree with me, that 
all who yield obedience to God, will be happy—that ho- 
liness and happiness are inseparably connected; hence, I 
shall bring my proof to bear on the pomt of the final 
obedience or righteousness of all. To sustain my pori- 
tion, I cite you the testimony of the apostle. Paul, re- 
corded in Rom. v. 19,—** For as by one man’s disobedi- 
ence, many were made sinners; so by the obedience of 
one shall mauy be made righteous.’’ I rely on the posi- 
tive declaration, ‘* many shall be made righteous,’’ and 
the point of the argument is, that the same ‘‘ many’ 
who are ‘* made sinners,’’ as stated in one part of the 
antithesis, are to ‘* be made righteous,’’ as stated in the 
other. There are as many in the one case, as in the 
other. LI rest this conclusion, on the well established 
doctrine of antithesis, viz. that in certain kinds of anti- 
thesis, the counterpoised terms are to be taken in an 
equal extent of meaning. If these terms im an antithe- 
sis are coatrasted with each other,in order. to represent 
one as being vastly superior to the other, then the case 
is different. — For instance, when the opposites are, Ged 
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and sin—“wages and “gift” —“life” and ‘* death’’—the 
latter are contrasted with the former in order to present 
in strong contrast, the littleness of the one class in com- 
parison to the greatness of the other. 

The phrase, hoi polloi in the Greek, here translated 
‘many,’ is literally “tthe many.’’ Parkhurst in his 
Greek Lexicon, says, ‘hei polloi, the many, i. e. the mul- 
titade, or whole bulk of mankind, Rom. v. 15, 19, in 
which texts hoi polloi are plainly equivalent to pantas 
authropous, all men, verses 12, 18.’’ The learned Dr. 
Mc’Knight, in his commentary on this text says, ‘‘For as 
hoi polloi, the many, in the first part of the verse, dees 
not mean some of mankind only, but all mankind, from 
first to last, who, without exception, are constituted sin- 
ners, so ‘‘the many’’ in the latter part of the verse, who 
are said to be constituted righteous, through the obedi- 
ence of Christ, must mean ALL MANKIND, from the 
beginning to the end of the worid, without exception.”’ 

The apostle’s testimony then, is, unequivocally, that, 
Christ shall make all mankind righteous. To be righte- 
ous is to yield voluntary obedience to God’s holy law of 
love, therefore, this testimony directly sustains our pro- 
position. j 


Reply to the Rev. Mr. Mason, 
Methodist preacher stationed at: Rutland. 

[Since the preceding was in type, we have received Mr. 
Mason’s rejoinder to our last, but so late, that we 
have not room, this week, to insert it all.] 

Dear Sir,—It our readers will look at my last letter 
to you, they will discover that you have entirely failed 
to meet any of my strong points. You say, you “have 
shown beyond all successful contradiction that Matt. xv. 
46, refers to the immortal state.”” I ask you to name 
one single argument which you have presented, tending 
to show this fact? I donot know of any such? It was 
logically your duty to prove your application of this 
text to the resurrection state, but instead of doing this, 
you assumed its application, aud all your arguments since 
have been merely finding fault with what you supposed to 
be my application of the passage; though, in fact, I have 
made no particular application of it at all. It 1s your duty 
to make out your own case, not merely to show that my 
application is wrong, Luther Lee undertook the same 
game with me, some three years since, but the people 
were intelligent enough to detect his sophistry, and pro- 
nounce his effort to sustain endless misery, a failure, and 
your attempt is certainly much weaker than his. I af- 
firm it as the candid and solemn conviction of my under- 
standing,:that I have not as yet, seen the first argument, 
orsemblance ef an argument from you, to show that 
Matt. xxv. 49, refers to the immortal state! I think I 
have noticed and removed all your objectioné to my 
views. One however, I will notice, more at length.— 
You supposed this punishment must be in the spiritual 
world because ‘*these’? were to go into a fire prepared 
for **the devil and his angels,’’ and as these are spiritual 
superhuman beings, therefore it must be in the future spir- 
itual world. But I deny that the devil and his angels 
were spiritual superhuman beings, and ask for the proof. 
The term devil, diabolos signifies ‘‘a false-accuser, a 
slanderer, an enemy,’’ and is generally and properly 
applied to human beings in the Bible. It is applied to 
Judas, to the deacons’ wives in 1 Tim. iii. 11 and to others; 
so thet I see no evidence that ‘the devil and his angels’* 
mean spiritual or superhuman beings, or anything more 
than the common human enemy of Christianity. 

You have failed to show that aion in Matt. xxiv. 3, 
means anything more than the Jewish age. Twice, [ 
have particularly requested you to notice Dr. Parkhurst’s 
remarks on the meaning and use of aion, and even now, 
you have omitted to notice the most important part of it, 
and that on which I placed most dependance, viz. In 
giving the literal, proper meaning of aion, he says, “it 
denotes duration or continuance of time, but with 
GREAT VARIETY.”’ Please notice this. As you al- 
low that Parkhurst is ‘‘good authority,’’ and that, in 
the whole range of their usage, these words more fre- 
quently express a limited than infinite duration, I am 
willing to rest the matter here. You concede that usage 
is, in fact against you, and, as to the meaning of words, 
usage is everything. Our readers will remember that 
you have not proved that everlasting is ever applied to 
punishment beyond this world, nor have you attempted 
to show from the nature of punishment that it is endless! 
Thus, your failure is as complete as could be desired. 


r 

You have: indeed, asserted, time and again, that * the 
literal ing of is everlasting, time that runs on 
but never runs out;’? but you have given no proof of the 
truth of this assertion. You and Dr, Edwards have 
said that it means endless inthe vast majority of in- 
stances in the New Testament; but I ask for the proof. 
I cannot take your ipse dizit for proof on so important a 
point as this. 

You speak of Parkhurst and others of my cited au- 
thorities, as being orthodox men,—believers in endless 
torments, Well, sir, their concessions are the more 
valuable on that a t. As scholars, they have felt 
compelled by facts, to make admissions, contrary to 
their religious prejudices, and directly in opposition to 
their creeds. 

1 believe the German scholars, whom I cited as au- 
thorities on the Targums, are more modern writers than 
Mr. Horne, and that their examinations of this subject 
are more recent, and more thorough than his. Horne 
followed Prideaux and the more ancient writers. At any 
rate, it is altogether a matter of uncertainty when these 
fabulous, interpolated books were composed, and hence, 
no great reliance can be placed on them, in determining 
the sense of words in the New Testament. 

Hosea Ballou, 2d says, aidios is the word, Josephus 
generally uses to signify endless, and he quotes all the 
places where he used aionios, and shows that he gener- 
ally used it in a limited sense. Thus, Josephus’s usage 
of the terms, is against you and in my favor. 

If this life is a season of probation, awaiting a day of 
trial in eternity, then it is absurd to say, that any part of 
the penalty of the law is inflicted in this life. Can it be 
a day of probation, and, at the same time, a day of re- 
tribution?) Nonsense! Jf you govern a school by ma- 
king the scholars probationers awarting a trial and sen- 
tence, the Jast day of school, would you then be found 
punishing your pupils during the term, before the day of 
trial and sentence? You absurdly hold, that this life 
is a day of probation, and yet men suffer moral or spirit- 
val death, and physical death, which you allow to be 
a part of the penalty of the law. Take the case of 
Cain. He suffered, as you have it, a part of the penalty 
of the law in this world, viz. natural and spiritual death 
—then, he has been suffering in hel! now more than 4000 
years, but as yet, has not had his trial nor received his 
sentence — and some hundreds or thousands of years 
hence, be is to be called out of hell to be judged—to re- 
ceive his sentence, and be remanded back again across 
the ‘‘ impassable gulf!’ You suppose the criminal is 
suffering the penalty of the law before he has been tried 
and sentenced! This is absurd! The fact is, if there is 
any retribution in this life, then, mankind are not proba- 
tioners for eternity, as you hold it. If you say, there is 
Go retribution in this world, then, I ask, are not physical 
and moral death a part of the penalty of the law? So 


you are in a dilemma, turn which way you will. 
(Concluded nezt week ) 








‘Sinless and Sinful Anger.” 

By an article in the last Watchman, signed “Juv r- 
NAL,’’ it seems that ‘‘the instructions’ of St. Paul, as 
given in Eph. iv. 26, and the illustration of them by Br. 
Bacon, in the Ladies’ Repository, of April, are by some, 
lightly esteemed, and even made the subject of gross 
and vulgar carricature! This isa lamentable fact, though 
there is one redeeming trait in the case—if such it may 
be reckoned—since the hand that would commit such 
an outrage upon the language of inspiration, conceals its 
real signature under a fictitious one. The remarks which 
were published, May 9, the subject of anger, though 
written and forwarded sometime in April, were the mere 
echo of what St. Paul taught, as argued and illustrated 
by Br. B. As I had not before seen an article of the 
kind, it struck me very forcibly, and having a spare corn- 
er of a sheet, I filled it by introducing and recommend- 
ing the one above named. I thought Br. Bacon's argu- 
ment not only correct, but very ingenious indeed; and so 
I still think. But lam by no means tenacious about it. 
If the views taken, as reported by me, are wrong, let it 
be made manifest, and they are abandoned, at once!— 
There is no pride of opinion at stake, so far as I am con- 


cerned. 
But some other method, besides slang of sentiment and 


contortion of words, must be adopted to convince me 
that the exhortation, ‘‘Be ye angry and sin not; let not 
the sun go down upon your wrath,’’ is ridiculous and de- 





moralising as *‘Juvenal’’ would have it. ; 





The storm of ridicule must beat upon Pawl, and his 
expositor, ‘‘H. B.,’’ if any body, in this case. No map- 
vel that the author of such a reckless carricature should 
wish to remain incog. No man of candor could misap. 
prehend or misunderstand what [.stated, and supposed 
was meant, substantially, by our Providence brother. 
Because, 

1. I defined anger to be excitement in opposition to 
offensive acts, which I regarded as unavoidable, theagh 
not commendable. 2, The sort or kind of anger, of 
which I spoke, were such, as ascribed in the Bible, hun- 
dreds, if nut thousands of times, to the Supreme Being, 
sometimes to Jesus, and often to good men; the anger 
which condueces to no wrong, designs no evil, no sin, 
and, hence, is not criminal. 3. I said that the kind or 
degree of passion which remained long unabated, and 
as Solomon said, rested in the bosom, was of the worst 
kind, because, malicious and sinfel. Is not that true? 
4. To dislike and resent cruel and d@busive conduct is 
natural, unavoidable, justifiable, if not so indulged as to 
end in malice and sin. And hence, anger is not, neces- 
sarily, sinful. Men may be angry, as above stated, and 
not sin, It is possible. So our authors, Paul and Bacon 
contend. If any one wishes to oppose them, let him do 
it. But, do not heap carricature and contempt upon 
them. Point out what is deemed erroneous, ina decorous 
way. They honestly believed as they taught, and I as 
honestly believe so, too. Still, I am open to conviction. 

St. Paul said, ** Be ye angry and sin not;’’ or, if you, 
please, Though ye be angry, sin not. This shows that 
anger is not, of itself, sinful. Else, it would mean, Se 
ye sinful, and sin not! 

To prevent the evil consequences, Payl says, “let 
not the sun go down upon your wrath;’’ implying that if 
long cherished, it would result in malice. This language 
is ridiculed in the grossest manner, as if he had said an- 
ger is justifiable any time before sundown!! Does any 
one believe that a Christian would treat Paul in that 
way? But, right or wrong, the responsibility is not 
not mine. Paul must answer for himself. 

We are told what is said in the 3d chap. of Colossians. 
True. But, why go abroad for proof, when, only four 
verses from the passage in question, we find a similar ex- 
pression. In Col. Paul refers to the anger, malice, &e, 
which were cherished before conversion. In the other 
case, (Eph. iv. 31,) the Ephesians could not ** put away 
all bitterness, malice, anger, clamor, &c., unless they 
had more or less of it. I fully believe that so far from 
exhorting men to be angry, the necessity is on the other 
side,—they should guard against it, and even then, they 
will unavoidably meet with so much to try their patience, 
that the best of men will find it difficult, always to keep 
within due bounds. Being provoked and angered, they 
will be liable to speak unadyisedly with their lips. Ps. 
evi, 32, 33. 

That the Scriptures attach infinite importance to the 
duration or limitation of anger, is certain. Hence God's 
anger is said, not to endure forever. Jer. iii. 12; Mich. 
vii, 18. It endures for a moment, comparatively. Isa. 
liv. 8. Bishops must not be soon angry. Titus i. 17.— 
What shall we think, then, of Juvenal’s slang on this 
point? It is not worth refutation. It is the scum of on 
impure fountain. . 

Before closing this too long article, I wish to show all 
the readers of the Watchman, that my reserved remarks 
about anger's being justifiable, in certain cases, were 
fully authorised by Br. Bacon,—and more. His caption 
was, *‘Sinless and Sinful Anger.’’ He says, ** But 
Christ was indignant and angry at human duplicity and 
cruelty.’’ .‘* Never to be indignant, is to cease to bea 
man. The fiercest passions do not need more an apolo- 
gy than such indifference to right and wrong,”’ &e. ‘If 
ye be angry, sin not; that is never indulge in any indig- 
nation which shall have maliciousnesss blended with it. 
Nothing is more honorable to our nature than anger some 
times; for what is anger in the good man’s breast bot 
spontaneous and earnest indignation at the abominations 
practised in society,” &c. ‘* That anger is sometimes 
admissible to the holiest hearts is evident,’ &c. ‘* Here 
we have the justification of anger and its limits.”— 
‘* The sun is descending! Let it carry to another world 
no message of unyielding anger, but let its last rays.es 
they kiss the snowy clouds of evening, be the fair symbol 
of the smile which a reconciled spirit wears.” More, of 
the same stamp might be given. But here is enough © 
show that I did not anticipate and outstrip my euthos. 
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Still, if he is wrong, and I am. wrong, let the errors be 
pointed out, over the proper signature of the writer.— 
Let all be fair and open, and no missiles hurled from 
enemies in ambush. 1 engage to renounce error, frankly 


and manfully, when it is shown I have embraced > P 





More New Meeting-Honses. 
Wixiurston, May 18, 1846. 

Br. Baitov,—We have concludeg to build a Univer- 
salist Meeting-House in Burlington this season. Our 
friends have purchased an eligible site, in the centre of 
the village, and will commence operations next week. 
They mean to have it ready for dedication next Christ- 
mas. It will be 40 by 60—built of bcick. Our meetings 
are well attended, beyond our most sanguine expecta- 
tion. A good spirit prevails among the friends, and eve- 
ry inducement that could be offered for perseverance is 
presented them, 

In Williston our friends are taking measures to build 
another year, and think they will succeed beyond a 
doubt. 

In Jericho they have already commenced building, and 
thus it will be in two years, if the Lord prospers us, that 
we shall have three Universalist Meeting-H ouses in three 
adjoining towns in Chittenden Co. Joun Grecory. 

‘ 





The Cheney family gave a vocal Concert in this village 
on Friday eve this week. 
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Green Mountain Association of Universalists. 


At the last meeting of this body, it adjourned to meet 
in Ludlow, on the 10th and 11th days of June, 1846, but 
as the society in that place have no preaching at this time, 
they request that the Association meet in some other 
town. 

Therefore, by request, the Association will meet at 
Woodstock Green, on the above named days, June 10th 
and Lith, Each society in fellowship, is entitled to one 
delegate. 

The 4th article of the Constitution of said Association 
reads as follows, viz:—‘‘ It shall be the duty of each 
society, or Church and society united, by their Delegate, 
or by letter, to transmit to each annual meeting of this 
Association, an account of their members, so far as the 
sume may be practicable; and also, a statement of their 
standing and prosperity asa religious body.”’ 

At the last annual meeting of this body it was 

Resolved, ** That a committee of three be appointed 
to ascertain what Societies and Churches are in fellow- 
ship with the Association, the time of their organization 
and admittance into fellowship and the number of mem- 
bers each society and chureh now hes, and that this 
Committee report at the next annual meeting of this As- 
sociation,’’ 

Brs. D. Chapin, G. W. Baily and Garfield were ep- 
pointed said Committee, It was also 

Resolved, ‘* That Br. Warren Skinner preach on the 
subject of Scriptural Justification.” 

Ministers and Delegates will call on Br. Daggett for 
places of entertainment. 

WILEIAM LIVINGSTON, Standing Clerk. 

So. Woodstock, May 18, 1846. 
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Quarterly Conferences. 


The Franklin County Quarterly Conference of Uni- 
versalists will be hulden at Swanton Falls, on Wednes- 
day and Thursday, 27th and 28th of the present month. 
We wish a general rally of our friends throughout the 
County. We anticipate a great and good meeting.— 
Brethren in the ministry we wish you of course—Brs. 
Ballou, Gregory, Sanborn, Cutting, Ward, Wakefield, 
Paine, Browning and Havep—and as many more as pos- 
sible. Per order, WM. J. GOSS. 


‘Lebanon Institute, 


The Summer Term of this School will eommence May 
27th; and continue eleven weeks. 
By order of the Executive’ Committee, 
H. A. SIMONS, See. 
Lebanon, N. H., May 12th, 1846. 


Remittances for the Watchman. 

A. Shaw agent, Williston, for A. T. $1,50; Leman 
Irish, Burlington for self, $1,50; J M. Rardall Hyde- 
park for self, $1,00. Bt. D. Chapin, I cannot find out 
any thing concerning the remittance you mention. 
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Procerpines 1x Conoress.—The action in the 
House has been decided and prompt, passing a bill 
by a vote of 174 to 14, authorising the President to 
accept the service of 50,000 volunteers for the tern 
of a year, appropriating $10,000,000 to carry the 
measures into effect. ‘The bill embraces other par- 
ticulars; provides for completing all the armed ves- 
sels; for the purchase, or charter of merchant ves- 
sels and steamboats; rates of pay of troops, &c. &c. 

he discussion in the Senate was warm and point- 
ed. The House bill passed the Senate on Tuesday, 


‘intelligence to be that of the Mexicans having occu- | 
ipied and fortified Padre Island, # highland which 





with trifling amendments, by a vote of 50 to 2!— 
The House immediately concurred in the amend- 
ments of the Senate and signed by the President. 
The bill increasing the regular army about 7000 
men has also passed both branches. : 
The following is the proclamation by the President. 


Proclamation by the President. 

Whereas, The Congress of the United States, by virtue of 
the constitutional authority vested in them, have declared by 
their act, bearing date this day, that by the act of the Repub- 
lie of Moxico, a state of war exists between the two Govern- 
ments: Now, therefore, I James K. Polk, President of these 
United States of Amerca, do hereby proclaim the same to all 
whom it may concern; and [| do specially enjoin on all per- 
sons holding offices, civil or military, under the authority of 
the United States, that they be vigilant and zéalous in dis- 
charging the duties respectively incident thereto. And Ido 
moreover exhort all the good people of the United States, as 
they love their country, as they feel the wrongs which have 
forced on them the Jast resort of injured nations, and as they 
consult the best means under the blessing of Divine Provi- 
dence of abridging the calamities, that they exert themselves 
in preserving « rder, in promoting concord and maintaining the 
authority—the efficiency of the Laws in supporting and in- 
vigerating all the means which may be adopted by the Consti- 
tutional Authorities for obtaining a speedy termination and 
an honorable peace. 

In testimony whereof, | have hereunto set my hand and caused 

L, 8. the Seal of the United States to be affixed to these 

presents. 

Done at the City of Washington the 13th day of May, 1846, 
and year of the Independence of the United States the sev- 


entieth. 
JAMES K. POLK. 
By the President: 
James Bocuanan, Secretary. 
OO 


hatest News from the Army. 

A Day Later rrom Pornt Isanex.—The New 
Orleans papers of the 9th report another little disas- 
ter, which has been enlarged in its progress to the 
north. The following account, which is from the 
Bulletin, does not mention the number of Captain 
Walker’s men supposed to be killed; the Picayune 
states it to be six.—Post. 

Capt. Walker with a small force met about 1500 
Mexicans, on the 28th ult., half way between Point 
Isabel and Gen. ‘Taylor’s camp. He engaged in bat- 
tle about 15 minutes, during which 6 of our men 


were killed, and it is supposed about 30 Mexicans, 
He then retreated to Poiot Isabel and was followed 
until within about one mile of the Fort. 


No communication had been had with Gen. Taylor 
at Point Isabel for three days previous to the depar- 
ture of the Ellen & Clara. At the Inst accounts it 
was reported that he had but ten days provisions. 

During the nights of the 27th and 28th the troops 
at Point Isabel were in constant expectation of being 
attacked, and dispositions were made accordingly. 

The works were as pertect as it was posible to 
make them under the circumstances, and it was gen- 
erally believed that should but fifteen hundred Mexi- 
cans attack the place, they could be at least held at} 
bay until reinforcements arrived. 

The N. ¥. Courter considers the most important | 





commands the Brazos St. Jago. This is, however, 
but a rumor. | 
There were 16 companies and 1843 men ready to} 
sail fur service at New Orleans, A part of the first 
infantry U. S., numbering 242 men, had arrived frou | 
Jefferson barracks—companies K, E and G. A} 
company of Kentucky volunteers, about 80 strong, 
were ready toembark. The rifle company of 200, 
young men were waiting at Mobile to sail direct for | 
Point Isabel. } 
The schr. W. C. Preston, bound to Matamoras, | 
had returned with her cargo, being ordered off by | 
the U. S. brig Lawrence, which maintains a strict | 
blockade of the river. 


New Rares or Postace.—Mr. Hopkins, from the | 
Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads re-| 
ported to the House on Monday a bill establishing | 
the following rates of postage: | 

For every letter or packet of one-quarter of an 
ounce or less, conveyed 300 miles or less, 5 cents; 
over 300 or less than 600 miles, 10 cents; over 600 
miles, 15 cents; and for every additional quarter of 
an ounce, or fraction less than the quarter of an 
ounce, an additional postage, except when a letter is 
written on a single sheet of paper weighing over 
one-quarter of an ounce, or less than one-half an 
ounce, the single postage to’ be charged; the rates of 
15 cents to be discontinued from and ifter the Ist 
July, 1848, if in the opinivn of the Posmaster Gen- 
eral the revenues of the Department equal its ex- 
penditures, and in that case 10:cents shall be charg- 
ed for all distances over 300 miles. 

Section 2 provides the rates on newspapers, viz: 

Newspapers sent by publishers to subscribers or 
agents less than 100 miles, 1 cent; over 100 miles, 2 
cents; pampbleta, &c., per sheet, less thav 100 miles, 





1 cent; over 100 miles, 2 cents. 


Deatu or Mr. Torrer.—The Rev. Mr. Torrey, 
who was convicted some 2 years ago of enticing 
away slaves from the State of Maryland and impris- 
ooed in the state prison at Baltimore, died in prison 
in that city at $ o’clock, 9th inst.. 


Medical Notice. 

The Vergont Medical Society, will hold a semi-annual 
meeting at Woodstock on Wednsday, June 10th 1846, in 
connection with the Commencement of the Vermont Med- 
weal College. A fall attenddnce of the Del es from 
the County Medical Societies and of the regular Mem- 
bers of the Medical Profession generally is requested. 
It is believed the exercises of the Medical College wil! 
be very interesting. 

In addition, William H. Rockwell M. D. of Brattle- 
borough, and Orrin Smith M. D. of Berlin, are appointed 
to deliver addresses before the Society, who we expect 
will discharge their duties in a manner that will be inter- 
esting to the Faculty 

It is presumed the whole proceedings will be of a high- 
ly exalted character. 





Z. P. BURNHAM, Secretary. 
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Appointments. 


—_— ene 


Br. E. C. Payne will preach in West Berkshire the 4th 
Sabbath in May. 

Br. J. H. Burnham will preach at Lowell Centre, the 
4th Sabbath in May. 

Br. V. G. Wheelock will preach in Calais the Ist Sab- 
bath in June at the Meeting House. 

Br. Charles Woodhouse expects to preach in Cuttings- 
ville the Ist Sunday in June, and once in four weeks du- 
ring the year. 

Br. E. Garfield will preach at East Barnard the 4th 
Sundzy in May. 

Br. E. Garfield will preach at East Bethel the Ist Sun- 
day in June. 

Br. Haven will preach in Hubbardton on the 5th Sab- 
bath in May. 

Br. Haven will preach in Whiting on the 2d Sabbath 
in June. 

Br. L. W. Daggett will preach in Hartland next Sab- 
bath, 4th in May. , 

Br. Waketield will preach at Jericho the 4th Sabbath 
in May, and Br. Browning at Westford. 

Br. Browning will preach at Hinesburgh the 5th Sab- 
bath in May, and Br. Wakefield at Richmond. 

Br. Warren is to preach in Williamstown on the 4th 
Sunday of May. 

Br. Warren is to preach in East Montpelier the 5th 
Sunday in May. 

Br. R. Streeter expects to preach in Tunbridge the 
4th Sabbath in this month,—which closes his engage- 
ments there. 














Married. 
In this village, May 18th, by Rev. E. Ballou, Mr. John 
F. Atherton, of Chicago, Ill. to Miss Lucy Haskins of 
Middlesex. 
In Montpelier, May 10th, by Rev. L. Warren, Mr. Ira 
A. Bliss and Miss Julia A. Ketcham, both of Montpelier 
In Calais, May 7th, by Rev. L. Warren, Mr. E. 8. 
Deming M. D. to Miss Maria V. Curtiss. Also by the 
same, at the same time and place, Mr. Jonas G. Hall to 
Miss Caroline A. Curtiss. Two daughters of Hon Pliny 
Curtiss, all of Calais. : 











Died. 


nn“ 


In Montpelier, May 15th, Miss Jane Haddo, aged 
about 13 years. 

In Ludlow, May 8th, Henry- S. only child of Mr. and 
Mrs. J. L. Priest, aged 3 years and 8 months. This was 
a child of much promise. Fond parents, in hia death, 
have parted with their best earthly treasure. But it is 
not lost, God has takea it to himself. Let them not be 
comfortless. ‘heir beloved one is in the arms of the 
Holy One, who said while on earth, ‘* Suffer little chil- 
dren to come unto me.’’ ©. ©. 

In Bethel, April 28, Solon H. son of Orvil Bowen 
aged 4 years and 5 months. 

« | take these little lambs,” said he, 
“ And lay them on my breast; 
Protection they shall find in me, 
In me be ever blest.” Con 

In Woodstock, May 13 Mr. Geo. Trow, aged 76 years 

In Fairfield March 10th of consumption, Miss Mary 
Sturdevant aged 38 years. All who knew sister S. best 
loved her most; for she lived the. life of a christian, and 
died as she had lived. May all who are called to mourn 
her departure from this world, receive rich consolation 
in the retrospection of her life and death, coupled with 
the assurance that she has gone to dwell forever, with 
the perfected of the human race, W. J. Goss. 

In Fletcher, May Ist, Laura D. King, consort of Mr. 
Joseph King aged 36 years. Br. King is truly a manvef 
sorrow, for he has lost literally every thing that binds 
him to this world—heving buried now within a short 
time, his beloved wife, and three beautiful children,— 
his own dear mother. May he at this time, and at all 
times, place his trust in God, and drink copiously from 
the rivers of His love, realizing that in the creation of 
his finite loss, Deity has established their everlasting 
blessedness, Wa, J. Goss. 
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Misectlany. 


(From,the Western Luminary. ) 
Another Convert to the Trath. 


Br. Hammonp,;—My religious views bave undergone 
achange. Once | wasa Methodist. I embraced the 
doctrines of the M. E. C. about fifteen fears ago ; 
and for about twelve years | adhered to it faithfully, 
during which time I was ever found an ardent sup- 
porter and a devout advocate of the doctrines and 
discipline of that Church, as my numerous friends 
and relatives will testify. For about two years, I 
labored under strong convictions and fearful misgiv- 
ings, about the propriety of adhering longer to the 
sentiment [ had embraced. ‘The consequence was, 
serious reflection and investigation of the Scriptures, 
which convinced me, that the doctrine of endless 
misery was not from heaven, but is the offspring of 
superstition and ignorance, more worthy the name 
of a relic of heathenish darkness than of enlighten- 
ed christianity. I, therefore, a little morejthan a year 
ago, threw overboard the dogma of ceaseless woe, 
and embraced the doctrine of the Restitution. Some 
of the reasons that have induced me to abandon my 
former views, J will proceed briefly to state. 

When | first became acquainted with the Meth- 
odist people, they were a humble, devoted class of 
religionists, and so very plain in their dress that a 
congregation of them could be readily distinguished 
almost as far as they could be seen. But what a 
contrast do they exhibit now? Will any candid per- 
son pretend to say they have not sadly fallen off in 
this respect, from the teachings’of the venerated 
Wesley? Let plain common sense answer these 
questions. 

The second article of faith in the Methodist «is- 
cipline, contradicts the express letter of the Scrip- 
tures, thus: “Christ truly suffered, was crucified, 
dead and buried, to reconcile his Father to us.” 
2 Cor. vy. 18, 19. ‘* God hath reconciled US to him- 
self by Jesus Christ.” ‘ God was in Christ recon- 
ciling the world unto himself.”” If any of my Meth- 
odist friends can put the above two items together, 
and make them harmonize, they can do something 
that I cannot. 

There are some features in the government of the 
M. E. C. that savor strongly of aristocracy. Will 
any one deny this? Let the question be asked, have 
the people any freedom in the choice of their minis- 
ters? Where can the Methodist brother be found 
that can answer this question in the affirmative? 
Others might be mentioned, but let this suffice. 

The natural tendency and legitimate effect of a 
belief in endless misery is to contract, limit, or com- 
press all the finer feelings of the heart, alf the be- 
nevolent feelings of the soul within the narrow com- 
pass of their sect or party. Who can deny this? 

The first article of the Methodist faith teaches the 
doctrine of a trinity of three persons in one God ; 
which [ reject as being unscriptural, irrational and 
absurd. he scriptures teach that ‘to us there is 
but one God the Father. There is one God, and 
one Mediator between God and men, the man 
Christ Jesus, who gave himself a ransom for all, to 
be testified in due time.” 

In common with all Orthodox people, the Meth- 
odist teach the doctrine of the unceasing wretched- 
ness of a part of our race, without any mixture of 
mercy, and that, too, without reforming the punish- 
ed, without benefiting God himself, and without im- 
proving the condition of any created being, which I 
reject as wholly unbefitting the character of Him 
who came “to save men’s lives and not to destroy 
them ;” and who, it is said, chastens us ony ‘¢ for 
our profit that we migth be partakers of his holiness.” 
And here I would most seriously inquire of ny Meth- 
odist brethren and friends, if they are not serving 
God all their life-time subject to bondage through 
fear? Ask yourselves this important question. Am 
1 not moved by the fear of hell to serve my Maker? 
And can my heart be made perfect in love while 
governed by such a motive? 

Once I served God for the same reason, and on 
the same principle that | would an earthly monarch, 
that is fond of the exercise of tyrannical and des- 
potic power ; but now I serve him with a far differ- 
ent purpose. Once I supposed that the fear of an 
endless hell sometimes drove men to repentance ; 
but now [ believe “ the goodness of God leads men 
to repentance.” Once | supposed that the righteous 
would searcely be saved from an endless hell; but 
now I believe ‘the Lord will not cast off forever ; 
but will have compassion according to his mercies.” 
Onee I believed in, and professed a religion that was 
manifested in loving my friends ; but now [ believe 
in a religion that requires me to leve my enemies. 
{ am conscious that for this step I shall be met on 
the part of my former friends and brethren, with 
coldness and indifference; and perhaps, in some 
cases, with rebuke. I am sensible teo, that by some 





my motives Will be impugned, and that I shall be ac- 





cused of selfish and mercenar purposes in abandon- 


ing my former belief and pee day, my present one, 
will be raised that 


lam Wet ownre also that the er. 
I have backslidden, &c, Now all this I expect. For 
this 1am pre - [have counted the cost and 
weighed well the ‘consequences. [ owe them no ill 
will, nor entertain any other feelings toward then 
but that of kindness, {[ sincerely desire their wel- 
fare in every respect. It is an object of my most 
anxious solicitude, that | may be enabled through 
the strong consolation afforded me by the gospel of 
Christ, to endure all the reproaches heaped upon me 
with a good degree of patience and forbearance, as 
well as fortitude and resignation. For with me it is 
a very small thing that I should be judged of man’s 
judgment. : 

One more objection and I have done. Endless 
misery is seriously defective, and utterly incapable 
of affording consolation to the afflicted, of sustain- 
ing and comforting the bereaved soul, that is born 
down with grief and sorrow. ‘To him that has 
been called to part with those that bound him to 
earth, this doctrine is wholly insufficient to afford 
the necessary relief. I speak from experience when 
I declare that with me it has been ‘ weighed in the 
balance and found wanting.” Not go with a belief 
in God’s impartial and efficient grace. I view it (to 
use the language of a forcible and elegant writer) 
as the only light that can dawn upon the darkness 
of the grave, and the only sure foundation of sub- 
stantial bliss in life. 1 feel and I know that it can 
bear the joyful cup of cansolation to the prisoner in 
the dark dungeon of despair, and cause the song of 
deliverance to the captive to come up from the pit, 
sweet as the music of angels in the paradise of God. 
It has been the joy of millions in all the varied cir- 
cumstances of human life. It has been the stay and 
staff of the aged, the comfort of the afflicted, and 
the support of the poor and destitute. It has been 
with the sick and the dying, and made the dying bed 
feel soft as downy pillows are. Yea, and it has ling- 
ered around the house of affliction, where bereaved 
affection mourns its sundered ties, and mothers weep 
for their children, that are not. The lone widow’s 
tears have ceased to flow, as she has caught its in- 
spiring spirit, and the orphan’s feeble moan has been 
hushed by its soothing voice. In the strength of its 
faith, the aged pilgrim with ripened locks, has lean- 
ed upon his staff over the grave of bis darling child, 
and joyed in the reflection that soon, very soon, he 
should meet the lost one in heaven. Nor is this all ; 
it has shoru death of its terrors, and stripped the 
grave of its darkness, and put the song of victory 
upon the quivering lips of miltions in the last ago- 
nies of the dying moment. Oh! then whatever elsg 
you may deny me, give me the privilege of enjoying 
this most precious faith, and it shall be enough for 
me. Orrimat B. Scort. 

Elisburgh, N. Y., April 1, 1346. 


A Maeniricent Pusriic Burtpinc.—The Texas 
‘State House,” or **Capitol,” is a one story wooden 
building, made somewhat roughly inside and out, 
over 100 feet long, and 50 wide. It is divided into 
two rooms, by a wide passage, one for the senute, 
and one tor the House. At the most, the build- 
ing migt cost $1000—not more. The chairs occu- 
pied by the members, are made of turned or round- 
ed wood, unpainted and extremely common, rawhide 
seats, hair side up, stretched on when green, and 
fustened by holes slit in the hide and drawn over the 
rounds. ‘Their desks are ordinary pine tables. ‘The 
Speaker and President of the senate are equally pro- 
vided for. The strangers’ gallery is miele of pine 
benches, rising one above the other. So far as com- 
fort is concerned, no one suffers; and the ‘Texans 
have no idea of lavishing money upon things to look 
at, just yet. 











Tue Temperance Cavuse.—l believe under God 
the cause of Temperance is advancing all over the 
land—its mighty currents are growing deeper and 
wider, and carrying away one obstacle after another, 
Benevolence, Patriotism and Religion must slumber 
hefore it will cease to advance. ‘The Washington- 
ian movement has broken up, removed the obstacles 
to its progress in one extreme of society ; and I trust 
in Heaven, the time is not far distant when good 
men and women in the high and refined walks of life 
will cordially unite their efforts to remove the great 
obstacle that lies in the other extreme of society. Jn 
this great and good cause, God willing, I am a sol- 
dier for life. —Governor Briggs. 





Slaves cannot breathe in ‘Tunis; the moment they 
touch that barbarian shore,they are free—the shackles 
fall. So says the Bey of Tunis,who has just published 
a decree, declaring that all the negroes residing in his 
States are free, and that the slaves of country, who 
—~ touch the soil of his dominions, shall be set at 
iberty. 


_ Horrip—Jack——went home drunk a few even- 
ings since, as he isin the babit of doing, and retired 
to his room ; presently, the cry of murder, robbers, 
and the discharge of a pistol wag heard by the board- 
ers to proceed trom his apartment, and on hastening 
in to learn the cause, they found him: leaning against 
his bed, much agitated, saying 1 have killed him, 
look there! and on looking they saw a fifty dollar 
looking-glass, ull broken to peices. He had seen 
a own face and shot at it, supposing it to be a rob- 
r. » 


Five hundred and eighty-nine drunkards have been 
taken up by the watch of Lowell in the five months 
prior to December lust. ‘Truly there is need of earn- 
est, active effort, on the part of the friends of tem- 
perance, in order to stay this tide of moral and phys- 
ical desolation and death. 








Cure ror Wuoorinc Coucn.,—A teaspooful of 
castor oil to a teaspoontul of molasses. Give a tea- 
spoomful of the mixture whenever the cough is 
troublesome. It will afford relief at once, and in a 
few days it effects acure. ‘The same medicine re- 
lieves the croup, however violent the attack.—Nat 
Intelligencer. 





The women in Louisiana have adopted a rule nev- 
er to marry a man who owes an editor more than a 
year’s subscription, 











BETTER THAN EVER! 

ye late fire in the building occupied by the Subsetiber 

has occasioned a thorough change in the Stock of his 
store, aud he is now ready to answer with promptness the or. 
ders of his customers.and friends, in ali the variety of Denom- 
inational, Theological, and Sabbath School and Social Library 
books. He has new editions of the numerous works published 
by himself, and can furnish them in all desirable quantities at 
the lowest prices. ‘I'his estabusment was 

THE FIRST SABBATH SCHOOL DEPOSITORY 
for the Universalist denomination, and the original design of 
gathering acceptable and useful works has been carried out 
with an unabating energy and diligence. ‘I'his is a deparment 
in which Experience is of peculiar value. as there are 50 many 
books with prepossessing pretentions, which are unsuitable fur 
a place in our Sabbath Schoo) jibraries, embracing, as they do, 
seutunents which injuriously modify their moral influence, and 
thus counteract the labor of the ‘l'eacher. Personal devotivn, 
for many years, to this depaitment ot his business, gives the 
Subscriber a peculiar claim upon those who are anxious to 
secure the best publications tor schvol and other Libraries, 
especially where but small suns are to be expended. making 
the excellence of the books peculiarly important. ‘The Sub- 
scriber has an acquaintance with juveniie works, and his facil- 
ities for obtaining the best, beyond any other person in Boston, 
and hesitates not to say that he can select to the best advantage 
for any Society, whether the sum to be expended is smail or 
large, leaving it always with the persons purchasing to retain 
or exchange. with periect freedom, the selection sent. Libra. 
rians, or Committees will please be careful to send, I. A 
estalogue of books in their{ibrary; 2. ‘I'he sum to be expend- 
ed; and 3. ‘The average ages of the Scholars for whom the 
books are intended. Where volumes are desired for Teachers’ 
library or department, let the fact be stated, and the books will 
be selected accordingly. In this department of his business, 
the Subscriber relies upon his peculiar and extensive facilities 
to answer all orders with the fullest satisfaction. He has sup- 
plied hundreds of libraries year after year, and solicits orders 
to any amount, [[} All orders should be sent directly to hin, 
to insure the most advantageous returns. 
A TOMPKINS 





Boston, April 1, 1846. [41 3m] 38 Cornhill 
HATS! 
Sit. 
WM. 'l. BURNHAM 
has received the Spring Style of 
HATS, con- sisting of 
Beaver. Nutria, Bltck and 
White Brush, Blue Cassi 


mere, plain Russia spevior short 
of Prussian Moleskin. a Por paniliines 
I have Juw crown wide brim Drab Hats for Farmers that 
cost 62 cents only. I will sell Hats of all kinds 
cheaper for cash than can be bought 
* elsewhere in Vermont. 


ALSO—~ 
CAPS by the Wholesale and Retail as cheap as can be bought 
in New York or Boston, 37 uf 


INGLE copies of MAGAZINES and NEWSPAPERS of 
the latest dates constantly for sale at 13 State street. 


HE MAGAZINES for May and Forei ra, 
at SOMERBY’S 13 State street. 


THE UNIVERSALIST WATCHMAN 
AND CHRISTIAN REPOSITORY. 

















PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY MORNING CORNER OF 
MAIN AND BARRE STREETS, 


BY ELI BALLOU. 
‘TeRms.—To Mail and Office Subscribers, $1,50 per annum 
payable in advance or within three months. invariably. No 
subscription received for less than one year, except the money 
be paid on subscribing. No paper discontinued until all ar- 
ges are paid except at the discretion of the publisher. 

0 All Communications concerning the paper must be ad- 
dressed to the Editor at Montpelier, Vt., and those forwarded 
by Mail post parp. 

Any person sending us six new subscribers and @9)0 
shall receive seven copies. Those who receive their paper by 








stage or by carriers will be expected to pay for transportat =” 
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